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SATIRE ON MODERN CLERGYMEN. 
; [ Concluded. | 


A Reverend Father then, let us attend 

‘To his own table, where his brows unbend ; 
And dimpling {miles play on his rofy cheek ; 
But hark! attend his gracious accents meek. 

‘“« Father of heaven,” he cties, “ thy bleffing’give 
‘« Upon our food ; be with us while we live ; 

‘«¢ Of thy good things ftill add unto our ftore : 

«¢ Grant this, O Lord, and I fhall afk no more.” 
With active fkill, his Benedition o’re, 

He plies his deadly weapons, ftain’d with gore, 
Cutting, hafhing, flafhing, ftabbing, fwallowing, 
In gravies, foups, and fauces, nobly wallowing ; 
Like Mars, the God of battles, fearlefs flies, 
Where ftand the thickeft ranks of apple-pies ; 
With arm uplifted !—patience heav’nly mufe! 
Paint not the horrid fcene which now enfues:; 
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Say not the parfon, drunk with dealing death 
On all his foes, ne’er ftops to take his breath ; 
In truth, fay rather, all things off the board, 
Peace and her bleffings are again reftor’d. 

Say not, with wines the war he next renews, 
And drinks rich purple draughts until he fpews ; 
With vengeance fir’d againft Britania’s foes, 
He empty bottles round the.chamber throws ; 
Say not he finks, at length, beneath the table, 
To fight, or keep his feat no longer able, 
That would be feandal, and a fland’rous thing, 
Unworthy him to aét, or thee to fing. 

In days of yore,. Apollo ftrung the lyre, 
Attendant mufes fann’d the facred fire ; 

Gods and their actions fung the ancient nine ; 
And* thus barbarian nations did refine ; 
The fons of heav’n my feeble rhimes infpire ; 
Bow down, ye earth-born children, and admire. 
When guilt and woe appear on ev’ry hand, 
Our men of God proclaim through all the land 
A day of fafting, and humiliation, 

To clear the confcience. of a finful nation. 

In order meet are all the Bifhops feen, 
Cloath’d in fack-cloth, may be ; fad of mien ; 
With heavy clouds upon each darken’d brow ; 
Sighing and fobbing, ‘till fome angels bow 
Their cares to end; Pray is not this the cafe? 
Strange! what odd notions fome men have of grace 
And fafting-work !—The Bifhops meanlye bend, 
To afk a favour, think you, of a friend. 

No, Sir, with manly minds, and fronts fevere, 
They feorn to feek a blefling with a tear : 

Tears are for guilty fouls, with vice difmay’d ; 
Not for my Lords in virtue’s garb array’d ; 

For. crowns and coronets alone they pray, 
Which in the other world they give away, 
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Plenty, to all their friends on earth, to foes 
Sweeping deftruction fills the {welling dofe. 
Thefe are our guardians of the heav’nly gates ; 
Thefe are the mighty minifters of fates : 

Thefe make a phalanx, perfec in its kind ; 
Thefe form the manners, and dire¢t the mind. 
Truc to themfelves, and to each other true, 
The path of life with purer joys they ftrew. 

Once, when barbarian tribes through ancient Rome 
Bent their rude fteps, where rofe the facred dome 
Inclos’d the Senate, there ia awful ftate, | 
And purple clad, the confcript’ fathers fat ; 

The vandals trembling, fearful view’d the band, 
The Gods! the Gods! they cry’d, proteé this land. 
So dzemons, devils, all the crews of hell 
Before our fons of heav’n in anguifh fell 
In deepeft night, and gloomy darknefs bound, 
On earth no longer fhail their hoft be found. 
Praife to the glorious Priefts of modern days ! 
Co all the Holy Brotherhood fing praife. 

Who fays, with Parfons, livings can prevail? 
Who fays, they’re tickled with a tithe-pig’s tail ? 
Who dares affert their charity’s confin’d, 

And with unequal eyes they view mankind ? 

Or being dazzled with the world of glory, 

They e’er negieét to ufe the world before ye ? 
Far be the thought from me to fay fuch’ things, 
In other notes my mufe fublimely fings. 

High as Olympus could my numbers foar, 

My voice much louder than the thunders roar, 
Or. eagle’s wings I’d take my rapid way, 

In purer regions greet the fource of day ; 

There loud proclaim the virtues of the Priefts ; 
Lift’ning, the world below, both men and beafts, 
My wond’rous pow’r fhould own with one accord, 
And fhouting, praife the Helpers of the Lord. 


A SECOND 
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? ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Were political evils as unavoidable as phyfical ones, it 
would juftify the indolence and defpondency, with which we 
are too apt to endure their preffure. Were the lofs of public 
liberty, the decline and fervitude of nations as much beyond 
the reach of human exertion to prevent as the great caufes of 
natural calamities, it would not be furprizing, that men fhould 
derive their greateft confolation’ from infenfibility, and tamelv 
fubmit to what it was not granted them to avoid.—But, hap- 
pily for the fpecies, moft of the moral circumftances, upon 
which its happinefs depends, are placed’ fo much within its 
power, that it may in general be faid to be the only author of 
its goo’ or evil fortune. Do we fee a particular community 
advancing to power and glory, do we fee it fhadowing the ocean 
with its fleets, extending its commerce, and giving law to the 
furrounding iuations, we fhall not be deceived in concluding, 
that it retains an internal principte of vigour, which has hi- 
therto preferved its government from grofs corruption, and 
kept it true to the original ends of its inftitution, Do we on 
the contrary fee that fuccefs deferts' its arms, that commerce 
languifhes, that its military ardour evaporates in feeble and 
fruitlefs efforts, that the tide of opulence is at an ebb, that its 
confequence, as well as the opinion of its force, diminithes 
with its neighbours, we may fafely pronounce that there is 
fome internal defect, of which thefe calamities are only the 
indication. In fuch a country vain will be the attempt to re- 
ftore its drooping fortune, by*any means which fall fhort of a 
radical reformation, In vain may ficets be fitted out, in vain 
may armies be raifed, in vain may generals be recalled, or 
minifters difplaced ; thefe changes may accelerate, or retard, 
but can never prevent approaching ruin. While the fpirit and 
manners of the Roman commonwealth remained entire, neithet 
the invafion of Pyrrhus, the victories of Hangibal, nor the 
bloody irruptions of the Gauls, were capable of fhaking it on 
its 
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its firm foundations ; but when that haughty people had fub- 
mitted to the common yoke, it beheld the lofs of ancient glory 
accompany the decline of ancient manners. 

A footith or eifeminate prince, furrounded by a venal fenate, 
to whom the very name of virtue is either unknown or odicus, 
was not born to retain dominions acquired by republican wif- 
dom, and republican valour: nor could a peoplg, which had 
loft all pretenfions to govern itfelf, long expect to rule over 
others. Every attack of its rude and lefs corrupted neighbours 
fevered fome part of the empire from the reft, till at length the 
mighty fabric, which it had been the labour of ages to rear, 
fell in an inftant, and left behind no traces of its former great- 
nefs. 

In modern times this feries of events which we ftill admire 
in hiftory, has been renewed, and we now behold it haftening 
on to a fimiiar cataftrophe. A fmall and obfcure people, con- 
founded with the crowd of barbarians, which fubmitted to the 
Roman yoke, and fearcely honoured with a name, preferved 
through all the fucceflive calamities it was deftined to experi- 
ence, the feeds of future greatnefs. The thocks of contend- 
ing faGions, the gloomy zeal of fanaticifm, the attempts which 
were made upon its liberties, and even the civil wars which 
thofe attempts repeatedly produced, inttead of depreffing, have 
only confpired, to exalt it., Thefe contentions, which feemed 
to menace deftruétion, kept alive, by the mutual jealoufies 
they infpired, a fpirit of rational enquiry, and a knowledge of 
thofe great rights which are efiential co human happinefs. ~All 
the paffions too, of which the mind is fulceptible, being con- 
tinually called forth, and applied to the nobleft objects, im- 
parted to the national character that vigour and energy, which 
rendered it equal to the greateft enterprizes, and infured fuc- 
cefs. It is an enquiry of the moft interefting nature, why 
England is the only country, which has preferved in any de- 
gree of purity, that common conttitution, which ali the nations 
of Europe derived from their anceftors: in this place it is fuf- 
ficient to remark, that its power and greatnefs have always 
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been proportionable to the degree, in which the people have 

afferted their privileges. —T hofe who are continually declaim- 

ing againft inteftine divifions, and think an age of fervitude a 

ip»redemption from a fingle popular commotion, will do 

confider the blaze of glory which giided thofe difaftrous 

‘ch can never be remembered without a tear, the 

ror which this people impreffed upon the moft pow- 

fovereigns of Europe, even during the ufurpation of 

Cromveli, and the inttant difgrace and fhame which attended 
the re‘turation of its hereditary tyrants. 

Nor is it difficult to afen a reafon for thefe events—The 
Parliament which took up arms againit Charles J. and car- 
ricd their fucceffes to fo aftonifhing a length, knew that they 
were violating the eftablithed forms of the ‘conftitution, and 
therefore made a bold appeal to the common rights and com- 
mon reafon of the people. Nor could they hope for fuccefs, 


without encouraging principles the moft favourable to haman -. 


liberty, as well as avoiding thofe corruptions, which had been 
the ground of their oppofition: for men, who are doomed to 
inevitable flavery, will always prefer an hereditary and prefcrip- 
tive tyranny to one of a later date. They had, befides, em_ 
barked in a defperate ftruggle, not one of the common caufes, 
in which the lives and property of a nation are lavithed to ad- 
vance the perfonal greatnefs, or gratify the private refentment 
of a fovereign, but fuch an one as rouzed the paflions, awak- 
ened the energy, and cccupied the foul of every individual. It 
was neceffary to conquer or to perifh ; and this was underftood 


by all. No private jealoufies therefore,-nor perfonal cabals, \ 


no hereditary prejudice of birth, none of the common arts and 
machinations, which place an awful diftance between the fa- 


vour of a fovereign, and the virtues of his fubjefts, were fuf- 


ficiently powerful to deprefs ability and courage; every one 
gladly confpired to: reward thofe talents upon which his own 
fecurity depended, and each individual feized upon the ftation 
which he felt himfelf born to occupy—This is the ordinary 
effect of civil commotions ; which, while they confound. all 
human 


er 

human diftinGtions, frequently cure inveterate abufes, reftore 
the youth and vigour of a community, and remove the obfta- 
cles of unfriended merit: thus the whirlwind, which fpreads 
ruin-and de‘olation along the earth, is fometimcs known to 
purify the air, and difpel the collected feeds of peftilence- 
Nor, when the fupreme power was invaded by Cromwell, wa 
the nation therefore enflaved, or the principles of freedom fub- 
verted. That man, who united the virtues of a patriot with 
the ambition of a tyrant, knew, that a people which had lately 
dared fo much and fo fuccefsfully in defence of their liberty, 
required the guidance of a firm but cautious hand; and that 
it was eafier to dazzle their haughty temper with the glory, 
than to bend it by the terrors of ufurpation. He’therefore ap- 
plied himfelf fo fuccefsfully to cultivate the genius of his na- 
tion, to reftrain its turbulent fpirit without extinguifhing its 
‘vigour, to increafe its commerce, improve its refources, and 
above all to preferve that force of difcipline and fimplicity of 
manners, without which all human power is but of fhort du- 
ration, that we fhall not regret the eminence he attained, if we 
can forget the fteps by which he afcended, If we compare 
him with the fovereigns who preceeded, he alone will appear 
by nature intended for a throne; if with his fucceflors, we 
fhall perhaps apply to him, though ina different fenfe, that 
device which was invented for the perfidious Charles, * exii¢ 
tyrannus, regum ultimus.” 

The Reftoration, as we are accuftomed to call it, that en- 
fued, was accompanied with the moft finifter omens. That 
liberty, whofe maintenance had coft fuch ftreams of generous 
blood, and which might have been fixed upon a folid bafis for 
fucceeding ages, was made the fhameful purchafe of private 
-emolument; and furrounding nations, that had turned their 
attention to a theatre, which prefented the moft awful and in- 
terefting feenes, beheld with aftonifhment thofe rights, which 
it had been fatal to the father to invade, refigned without a 
ftruggle to his degenerate fon. A profligate and luxurious 
prince, infected with the vices of cvery country which had 
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yielded an afylum to his wandering feps, deftitute alike of 
private and public virtue, without faith, or gratitude, . or 
fhame, without the ambition of a tyrant, or the feelings of a 
man, feized without oppofition the throne of the haughtieft 
people in the univerfe, and ufed it as an” hereditary patri- 
mony. He had been admitted without compact or ftipu- 
lation, and he foon afforded a ftriking leffon of what that pco- 
ple muft expect, who hold their privileges at the mercy.of a 
king, inftead of defending them by their own exertion. From 
the firft moment of his return, he gave moft unequivocal 
proofs, that he confidered the public revenue as deftined to 
gratify his private vices, the forces of the kingdom as the ne- 
ceffary engines of defpotifm, the enemies of his country as his 
natural frierids, dnd every honeft man as his inveterate foe. His 
life was one continued feene of riot and effeminacy, fometimes 
varied with the graver fchemes of deliberate tyranny; fo that 
it is doubtful whether his private charaGter was more fatal to 
the morals, or his public one to the liberties of his country. 
The ancient and faithful friends of the fortunes of his family 
were difmitied with ignominy, for withing to reconcile the 
prerogatives of the king with the fafety of the nation, and the 
exiftence of a conftitution; while the chofen band of royal fa- 
tellites was compofed of men diftinguithed only by their crimes; 
the moft corrupt where all were venal, the moft abandoned 
where allwere profligate; whom nothing could refeue from uni- 
verfal feorn, but becoming the objets of univerfal hatred.—It is 
no wonder that fuch a reign fhould have been the zra of difgrace 
and calamity ; that public credit fhould have drooped, and na- 
tional honour declined , that war fhould have degenerated into 
piracy and rapine, peace into civil and religious perfecution ; 
that the natural friends and allies of England fhould have been 
exafperated by undeferved and unprovoked hoftility ; to fum up 
all, that a dark-and baneful confpiracy fhould have been formed 
againft the conftitution of this country, and. the liberties of 
mankind. 
al, APSE 

To be continued. | 








